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ABSTRACT 

Designed for use by officials of the Federal 
Executive and Legislative Baranches, this' report provides data 
regarding Federal training activities, developments, and trends* -Part 
I of the report presents statistical data regarding the.amoupts, 
types, and sources of the training provided Federal employees durii^g 
FY 72 and the non-salary expenditures involved. In Part II, some 
highlights of agency training activities are given in relation to 
their contribution to improving the ability of the Federal Government 
to be responsive to congressioial and executive mandate and the 
interests and concerns of the public* . Part III details t)ie principal 
accomplishments and activities of the Civil Service Commission in 
providing guidance and leadership to the Federal training enterprise 
and assistance to agencies in the accoq^plishment of their training 
programs and activities. .In Fart IV, summary tables for each of the 
31 Federal Agencies that employed over 90% of the total Federal ^qck 
force in FY 72 are provided. ,Thj summarized data describe levels of 
training activity for each of the categories discussed in Part I. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Employee Training in the Federal Service is 
published annually by the United States CivU Service 
Commission in response to he recognized need for 
a central source of statistical 'aid general information 
regarding Federal training activities. The report is 
designed for use by officials of the Executive and 
Legislative Branches who have a need for data re- 
garding Federal training activities, developments and 
trends. 

The information in the report has been devel- 
oped in consonance with the Congressional mandate 
expressed in Section 4115 of title 5, United States 
Code, which provides that the Commission shall 
collect information regarding training programs, 
plans and methods and disseminate such information 
to agencies and to the Congress. This report supple- 
ments the training information contained in the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission's Annual Report to the 
President for FY 72. 

Part I of the report sets forth and summarizes 
statistical data regarding the amounts, types and 
sources of the training provided Federal employees 
during FY 72 and the non-salary expenditures in- 



volved. These statistics in themselves cannot be used 
to make qualitative judgments about the training 
programs conducted by individual agencies or by the 
^ Federal Government as a whole. The rationale be- 
hind the decision to train or not to train is not 
revealed by numbers. Numbers only reflect the re- 
sults of those decisions. 

Part II contains some highlights of agency train- 
ing activities as these have contributed to improving 
the ability of the Federal Government to be respons- 
ive to CongiV^aonal and executive mandate and the 
interests and concerns of the public. 

Part in of the report presents the principal 
accomplishments and activities of the Civil Service 
Commission in providing guLance and leadership to 
the Federal training enterprise and assistance to 
agencies in the accomplishment of their training pro- 
grams and activities. 

Part IV includes summary tables for each of 
the 31 Federal Agencies which employed over 90% 
of the total Federal work force in FY 72. The sum- 
marized data describe levels of training activity for 
each of the categories discussed in Part I of this 
report. 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
AGENCY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

For FY 72, Federal agencies reported 945,730 
instances of training, a decline of 2.3% from the 
FY 71 total of 967,619.^ 

Training pariicipaiion comprises all instances of attendance at 
formal classroom training courses of eight hours duration or longer. 

• Summary data showed the following highlights: 

• Source of Training 

Non-Government long-term training de- 
creased by 231 instances, or 14%. ITiis is 
the fourth consecutive year during which the 
use of this source of training has fallen. Inter- 
agency training inci'^ased by 3.1% and was 
the only source of training whose use did not 
deca^ase during FY 72. 

• Type of Training 

Professional and "Othe.'" types of training 
declined by 15.7% and 3.0% respectively. 
Technical and Administrative training in- 
creased by 2.9% and 1.2% respectively. 
Technical training continued to comprise a 
plurality, accounting for 40% of all training 
given in FY 72. 

• Length of Training 

The average length of a training program was 
down slightly to 49 hours from the FY 71 
average of 50 hours. 

Taken as a group. Federal employees spent 
1.14% of their available working hours in 
training. 



• Training by Sex 

[Note: Unfortunately, Federal employee 
population data by sex was not available in 
formats comparable to those used for the 
collection of training participation data. For 
this reason, training by sex will be discussed 
only in the context of total training participa- 
tion, and not in relation to Federal employ- 
ment.] 

Men accounted for 72.6% of all training 
participants, women for 27.4%. For white 
collar employees, the comparable figures 
were 69% and 31%. Of all the blue collar 
employees trained, 95% were men, 5% were 
women. 

• Training by Pay Plan 

General Schedule employees accounted for 
63% of all Federal employees and 76% of 
all instances of training. Only employees in 
grades 5-8 showed an increase in participa- 
tion over FY 71. 

Wage System employees represented 29% of 
total employment and 14% of all instances 
of training. 

Other Pay Systems accounted for 8% of total 
Federal employment and 10% of the par- 
ticipation. 

• Expenditures for Training 

Reported training expenditures increased 
from $200,271,208 in FY 71 to $221,937,- 
438 in FY 72 for an increase oi 10.8%. The 
average expenditure per employee trained 
was $235, an increase of $28 over the FY 
71 average of $207. 



I. AGENCY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

AGENCY PARTICIPATION 

Table 1 shows the changes that have occurred 
in total training participation by agency and fiscal 
year. Since FY 67, total participation has increased 
by 1.3%. This increase however, has been neither 
constant nor uniformly distributed among the report- 
ing agencies. Instead, training participation has fol- 
lowed a fluctuating pattern as shown in Figure 1. 

Prior to FY 72, training by the Department of 
Defense was declining and training conducted by the 
non-defense agencies, taken as a whole, was increas- 
ing. This trend was reversed in FY 72 as illustrated 



in Figure 2. When the non-defense agencies are 
divided into the categories of Cabinet level and 
other agencies, it is shown that, overall. Cabinet level 
agencies accounted for the decline in training par- 
ticipation during FY 72. This is illustrated in 
Figure 3. 

Figure 4 illustrates total participation by sex 
from FY 67 to FY 72 (excluding FY 71). Over this 
period, the number of women trained has grown 
from 203,741 to 258,894, an increase of 27%. In 
FY 67, women constituted 21.8% of all trainees 
and in FY 72 they represented 27.4%, a gain of 
5.6 percentage points. During the same period, train- 
ing for men decreased 5.9 percentage points. 



Table 1: PARTICIPATION BY AGENCY AND FISCAL YEAR 

% Change % Change 

•* ' Between Between 

Agency FY 196? FY 1971 FY 1972 FY 71-72 FY 67-72 







967,619 


945,730 


— 2.3 


+ 1.3 


TOTAL DEFENS16 


527,304 


419,047 


441,230 


• + 5.3 


— 16.3 




- . 204,599 


186,165 


178,925 


- 3.9 


— 12.5 


Navy 


140,876 


95,966 


122,852 


+ 28.0 


— 12.8 


Air Force 


145.069 


93,452 


98,669 


+ 5.6 


— 32.0 




36,760 


43,464 


40,784 


- 6.2 


+ 11.0 


TOTAL NON-DEFENSE . 


, , , 406,153 


548,572 


504,500 


- 8.0 


+ 24.: 


Agriculture 


. . . , 57,99S 


91,663 


59,848 


- 34.7 


+ 3.1 




9,974 


21,314 


14,349 


- 32.7 


+ 43.8 


HEW 


37,955 


49,698 


54,783 


+ 10.2 


+ 44.3 


HUD 


4,311 


7,090 


8,850 


-f- -24.8 - 


' +105.2 




. . . , 48,327 


48,288 


35,526 


- 26.4 


- 26.4 


Justice . . . . ; 


13,327 


29,899 


25,596 


- 14.4. 


+ 92.0 




4,590 


8,264 


9,895 


+ 19.7 


+ 115.5 


State 


1,601 


1,064* 


2,176 


+ 104.5 


+ 36.0 






39,880 


45,558 


+ 14.2 


+ 26.3 


Treasury 


66,231 


97,957 


79,532 


- 18.8 


+ 20.0 


AID^ 


1,093 


3,953 








AEC 


9,485 


3,404 


4,081 


+ 19.9 


- 56.9 


CSC 


1,352 


2,944 


2,879 


- 2.2 


+ 113.0 


D. C. Govt 


8,322 


25,806 


31,674 


+ 22.7 


+280.6 


EPA 




1,311 


3,462 


+ 164.1 




EEOC 




57P 


1,111 


+ 91.8 




GAO 


1,281 


4,501 


. 4,430 


- ^1.6 


+245.8 


GPO 


546 


1,395 


1,765 


+ 26.5 


+223.3 


GSA 


8,216 


20,295 


18,715 


- 7.8 


+ 127.7 




504 


1,538 


1,477 


- 4.0 


+ 193.0 


NASA 


32,629 


22,322 


17,507 


- 21.6 


- 46.3 


OEO 


432 


2,335 


2,838 


+ 21.5 


+556.9 




12,112 


5,050 


3,754 


- 25.7 


- 69.0 






2,062 


10,665 


+417.2 


+546.0 


SBA 


4,051 


1,378 


1,387 


+ .6 


- 65.7 


VA 


. . . , 40,189 


49,847 


56,459 


+ 13.3 


+ 40.4 


All Others 2 


3,157 


5,314 


6,184 


+ 16.4 


+ 95.9 



* Did not report. * *• 

• 16 other agencies, each reporting fewer than J»000 r'»*'t id pants in 'FY 72. Data for these agencle> are included "in the Summary tables' in 
Appendix B. 
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FIGURE 3: TRAINING PARTICIPATION (In Thousands) 
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FIGURE 4: PARTICIPATION BY SEX (In Thousands) 
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TRAINING BY CATEGORY 

Agencies report training under four genera! 
categoricH: r 

• Medical, Scientific, Engineering, Legal, and 
Related Fields (Professional). 

• Technieal: Trades and crafts, facilities and 
services, and "how to" courses in adminis- 
trative techniques and skills. 

• Administration, Management, and Supervi- 
sion (A ^M/S). 

• Other: Clerical and office services, orienta- 
tion, safety and health, and communications. 

Table 2 shows the changes in pJirticipation by 
category that have occurred since FY 71. Figure 5 
illustrates the changes that have occurred fincc FY 
67. While Figure 5 shows relatively large fluctuations 
in the numbers of participants over this period, the 
percentages of training by category to total training 
participation have remained relatively constant. This 
is illustrated in Figure 6. Table 3 gives the percen- 
tage of total participation by category and source for 
FY 72. Figure 7 illustrates the percentage of man- 
hours by category of training. Table 4 shows the 
changes that have occurred in the average length of 
courses by category of training since FY 70. 

Summ?7 data of training by category show the 
following highlights: 

Professional 

m Training partjcipation declined 15.7% but 
participant man-hours increased by 1.4%. 

• The average length of a training course in- 
creased from 62 hours in FY 71 to 75 hour^ 
in FY 72. 



• Professional training accounted for 16.2% 
of all training, and 24.6% of all participant 
man-hours, compared with the FY 71 figures 
of 18.8% and 23.5% respectively. 

Technical 

• Participation in this category increased 2.9Vc 
over FY 71 and accounted for 40% of all 
training, up from 38% in FY 71. 

• Technieal training accounted for 43.7% of 
all participant man-hours, down from 49.1% 
in FY 71, resulting in an average course 
length of 54 hours for FY 72 compared with 
65 hours in FY 71. ; ' 

I 

Administration, Management, and Supervision 

• Participation in this category increased 1.2% 
over FY 71 and accounted for 21.4% of all 
participants, compared to the FY 71 figure 
of 20.7%. 

• Participant man-hours increased by 10.5% 
and accounted for 15.8% of all participant 
man-hours compared to the FY 71 figure of 
13.8%. 

• The length of an average course was 37 hours 
compared to the FY 71 average of 33 hours. 

"Other" 

• Participation in "other" types of training de- 
clined by 3% from FY 71, but participant 
man-hours increased by 1 1%. 

• The average- program length increased from 
30 hours in FY 71 to 35 hours in FY 72. 

• This category accounted for 22.4% of all 
training, up one percentage point from 
FY 71. 



Tabk 2: PARTICIPATION BY CATEGORY AND FISCAL YEAR 



FY 71 



Professional, Medical, Scientific, and Engineering 181,695 

Technical 367,903 

Administration, Management, and Supervision 199,964 

Other 218,057 

ALL CATEGORIES , 967,619 



l-Y 72 
153,231 

378,600 

202,378 

211,521 

945,730 



Change 
•-15.7 

+ 2.9 
+ 1.2 
-- 3.0 
•- 2.3 



Table 3: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PARTICIPATION BY CATEGORY AND SOURCE— FY 1972 



»• 

Ir 

Professional, Medical, Scientific, and Engineering 60.0 4.2 

Technical 81,4 5,7 

Administration, Management, and Supervision 66.0 17.6 

0*cf 75.4 11.6 

ALL CATEGORIES 73.3 *j,3 



Source of Training 

Nori'Governmeni 



Short' 
Term 
35.1 

12.8 

16.3 

13.0 

17.3 



Long. 
Term 
.7 

.1 

.1 

.1 



Total 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



FIGURE 7: PERCENTAGE OF MAN-HOURS BY CATEGORY 




Table 4: AVERAGE COURSE LENGTH IN HOURS BY CATEGORY OF TRAINING— 

FY 1970-1972 



Administration, Management, and Supervision 





FY 70 




FY 7 1 




FY 72 








Com- 








Com- 


Men 


Women 


bined 


Combined 


Men 


Women 


bined 


74 


56 


70 


62 


83 


50 


75 


65 


54 • 


63 


65 


57 


42 


54 


34 


29 


33 


33 


39 


30 


37 ■ 


35 


27 


32 


30 


34 


35 


35 


55 


41 


51 


50 


53 


39 


49 



TRAINING BY SOURCE 

Training is reported by four different sources: 
Internal, Interagency, Non-Government Long-Term, 
and Non-Government Short-Term. The number of 
employees trained and the percentage of training by 
each source for jFY 72 were as follows: 

Participants Percent 

Internal 693,636 73.3 

Interagency 88,605 9.4 

Non-Government 

Long-Term 1,411 0.1 

Non-Government 

Short-Term... 162,078 17.1 

ALL SOURCES . . . 945,730 100.0 

Figure 8 illustrates the percentage changes that 
have occurred since FY 67 in participation by source. 
This figure shows a trend from internal toward inter- 
agency training while non-government training re- 
mained relatively constant. After six years, the mix 
of categories of training offered by each source, how- 
ever, has shown relatively little change. The one 
notable trend has been an increase in training in 
administration, management and supervision in all 
four sources. The mix of categories of training by 
*;ource5 is illustrated in Figure 9. 

Summary data by source show the following 
highlights: 

Internal 

• Internal training declined from 713,803 in 
FY 71 to 693,636 in FY 72, a decrease of 
2.8%. As shown in Table 5, most of the in- 
ternal training was in the technical category, 
followed by the category of "other" training. 

• The average length of a course remained 50 
hours. 

Interagency 

• This was the only source of training in which 
participation increased during FY 72, from 



85,934 in FY 71 to 88,605 in FY 72, an 
increase of 3.1%. 

• The average course lasted 38 hours, down 
from the 41 hour average in FY 71. 

• Training in administration, management, and 
supervision accounted for 40% of all inter-^ 
agency training. 

Non-Government Long-Term 

• Participation in this source of training de- 
clined by 231 instances, or 14%. This is the 
largest single year decline since the use of 
this source of training first began to decline 
in FY 68. 

• 78% of all participants in non-government 
long-term training attended courses in the 
professional category, and 18% attended 

. courses in administration, management, and 
supervision. 

• The average number of participant hours in- 
creased from 1,216 in FY 71 to 1,423 in 
FY 72, an increase of 13%. 

Non-Government Short-Term 

• Participation in this source of training de- 
clined 2.5% to 162,078 from the FY 71 
total of 166,240, and accounted for 17.1% 
of all participants, down slighdy from the 
FY 71 figure of 17.2%. 

• Total man-hours declined 4.8%. The average 
course length declined slightly to 41 hours 
compared to the FY 71 average of 42 hours. 

• Training in the professional category ac- 
counted for 33% of all non-Government 
short-term participants, followed by technical 
training ^(30%), administration, manage- 
ment, and, supervision (20%), and "other" 
(17%). 

Table 6 shows the average course lengths by 
sex and source of training for FY 70 and FY 72, and 
the combined averages for FY 7 1 . 



FIGURE 8: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PARTICIPATION 

BY SOURCE 
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FIGURE 9: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
TRAINING BY SOURCE BY CATEGORY 
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Table 5: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PARTICIPATION BY SOURCE AND CATEGORY— FY 1972 



Source of Training 

Non-Governnienl 



Professional, Medical, Scientific, and 


Internal 


Interagency 


Short-Term 


Long-Term 


All Sources 


Engineering 


13.2 


7.4 


33.0 


78.1 


16.2 


Technical 


44.4 


24.4 


29.8 


2.8 


40.0 


Administration, Management, and Supervision . . 


19.2 


40.2 


20.2 


18.2 


21.4 


Other ' 


23.2 


28.0 


17.0 


.9 


22.4 


ALL SOURCES 


. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table 6: AVERAGE COURSE LENGTH IN HOURS BY SOURCE OF TRAINING— 

FY 1970-1972 





Men 


FY 70 




FY 71 




FY 72 




Women 


Combined 


Combined 


Men 


Women Combined 




43 


53 


50 


54 


39 50 






27 


30 


41 


40 


33 38 


Non-Government Long-Term 


.... 1396 


1478 


1400 


1261 


1421 


1437 1423 


Non-Government Short-Term 


46 


36. 


44 


" 42 


42 


37 41 


. ALL SOURCES 


55 


41 


51 " 


50 


53 


39 49 



TRAINING BY SEX— FY 67 TO FY 72 

Since FY 67, the numbers of women receiving 
training have steadily increased, from 203,741, or 
22% of all participants, to 258,894, or 27% of all 
participants. This increase has occurred entirely 
within the civilian agencies. 

Training of women by the Department of De- 
fense has declined 15.9%, from 107,027 in FY 67 
to 89,961 in FY 72. It is important to note however, 
that at the same time the percentage of women re- 
ceiving training within the Department of Defense 
has increased slightly, from 20.3% of all participants 
in FY 67 to 20.4% in FY 72. 

The Cabinet level agencies showed an increase 
of 73.4% in the numbers of women trained, from 
62,493 in FY 67 to 108,377 in FY 72. The propor- 
tion of women participants to total participants rose 
within the Cabinet agencies from 22.4% to 32.2%. 
For the other civilian agencies, the comparable fig- 
ures show an increase in participation from 34,221 
to 60,596, an increase of 77%. The proportion of 
women participants to total participation increased 
from 27% to 36%. 

In FY 69, when participant man-hour data were 
first reported, the average woman trainee received 
48.9 hours of instruction, the average male received 
56.4 hours. For FY 72, the figures are 38.7 hours 



and 53.3 hours respectively. Hence, while the aver- 
age length of a course has been decreasing, the 
absolute and percentage decreases have been greater 
for women. 

Table 7 shows the percentage changes by source 
of training for both men and women that have 
occurred since FY 67. Figure 10 illustrates the per- 
centage changes that have occurred in total participa- 
tion and man-hours by sex during the period FY 67 
to FY 72. Figurje 1 1 illustrates the changes that have 
occurred since FY 67 in participation by category 
of training for men and women. 



Table 7: PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 
PARTICIPATION BY SOURCE OF TRAINING 
BY SEX— FY 1967-FY 1972 



Internal , 

Interagency 

Non-Government 
Short Term 

Non-Government 

Long Term 

ALL SOURCES. 



Men 


Women 


Combined 


-10.3 


9.5 


- 5.8 


54.3 


173.0 


83.5 


- 3.4 


71.4 


8.9 


30.4 


127.6 


35.8 


- 5.9 


26.5 


1.3 



I 



FIGURE 10*. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PARTICIPANTS AND 

MAN-HOURS BY SEX 
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FIGURE 11: PERCENTAGE OF TRAINING PARTICIPANTS 

3Y SEX BY CATEGORY 



FY 67 FY 72 






TRAINING BY GRADE GROUP AND PAY 
SYSTEM 

Because of the flux in agency population distri- 
bution, gross figures of numbers of employees 
trained by grade group and pay system do not pre- 
sent the most accurate picture of the rate of training, 
or of the change in the rate. For that reason, this 
analysis of training by grade group and pay system 
is based on the computation of training participant 
ratios and training man-hour ratios. 

To determine the participant ratio for any group 
of employees, the number of training participants is 
divided by the population for that category. Thus, a 
group of 100 employees with 50 instances of training 
will have a participant ratio of 50% . 

Similarly, the training man-hour ratio is deter- 
mined by dividing the number of hours spent in 
training by the total number of hours worked by the 
employee group. If the employee group worked for 
one million man-hours during' the course of a year 
and spent ten thousand of these man-hours in train- 
ing, the man-hour ratio would be 1%. 

This year, as in the past, the number of hours 
worked by a full-time employee is taken to be 1,816 
hours per year. This is 8 hours a day for 227 days 
(260 days less 8 paid holidays, 20 days annual leave, 
and 5 days sick leave). 

The analysis was based on data for 31 Federal 
agencies. Those Cabinet departments and large 
agencies (over 10,000 employees) were included 
where over 50.% of the employees were either Gen- 
eral Schedule or Wage Systems employees. These 
agencies were Agriculture, Commerce, Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Other Defense, GSA, HEW, HUD, In- 
terior, Justice, Labor, NASA, Transportation, Treas- 
ury and VA. In addition 15 small agencies were 
included. These were CAB, dvil Service Commis- 
sion, EEOC, FCC, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
FPC, FTC, ICC, Library of Congress, National 
Labor Relations Board, OMB, RaUroad Retirement 
Board, SEC, Small Business Administration, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. Population da^a are from 
June 30, 1971. These 31 agencies employ 97% of 
all General Schedule and Wage System employees. 

For the 31 agencies studied, the training par- 
ticipant ratio was 42.5%. This is an increase of 
0.4% over FY 71. Participant ratios by grade group 
and pay system for FY 72 are shown in Table 8. 
From FY 71 to FY 72 the training man-hour ratio 
increased from 1.11% to 1.14%. This means that 
in FY 72 the average Federal employee spent 20.7 
hours in training as compared to 20.2 hours in 
FY 71. 



Data for individual grade groups yielded the 
man-hour ratios shown in Table 8 while Table 10 
shows the average time spent in training during FY 
72 for all participants by pay group and system. 
Table 1 1 shows the average time spent in training 
for all employees by pay group and system. 

Comparisons with data from FY 71 in Table 9 
show the changes in various measures of populations 
by pay system. These data. Table 10 and Figure 13 
form the background for the following discussion. 
Summary data tables for each of the 31 agencies are 
contained in Appendix A of this report. 

TRENDS 
General Schedule 

• GS 1-4 

— ^The total number of lower-level Federal 
employees continued to decline during FY 
72. The total GS 1-4 population dropped 
3%, from 316,953 in FY 71 to 307,413 
in FY 72. The number of employees in 
this category who participated in training 
activities also declined, although by only 
1.3%, from 105,426 in FY 71 to 104,046 
in FY 72. - 

— ^The GS 1-4 population accounted for 
15.6% of the total population in FY 72 as 
opposed to 15.8% in FY 71. Employees 
at this level accounted for 12.4% of the 
number of training participants in FY 72 
compared with 12.5% in FY 71. 

— ^The average training session for GS 1-4 
employees in FY 72 lasted 42 hours. This 
is an increase of 19% over the FY 71 
average of 35 hours. 

• GS 5-8 

—In FY 72, there was a 2.4% increase in 
the total GS 5-8 population, from 368,048 
to 376,941. The proportion of employees 
at this level who received training increased 
4.9% from 176,059 in FY 71 to 184,683 
in FY 72. 

— The GS 5-8 population increased from 
18.4% of the total population in FY 71 
to 19.2% in FY 72. The proportion of 
training participants accounted for by em- 
ployees at this level rose from 20.9% in 
FY 71 to 22.1% in FY 72. 

— The average training session for GS 5-8 
employees in FY 72 was 55.2 hours, an 
increase of 5% over the FY 71 average of 
53 hours. 



• GS 9-12 
—In FY 72, the population of the GS 9-12 
grade group increased 0.4% from 420,508 
to 422,287. This group thus remained the 
largest of the General Schedule grade 
groupings, second only to the Wage System 
pay group in total size. The number of 
employees at this level who were involved 
in training, however, decreased by 23,657, 
or 7.4% (see Figure 1.1). 
— ^The population of this group relative to 
the Federal population increased by a 
small amount, from 21% to 21.5% of the 
population. This 21.5% accounted for 
35.2% of the total training participants 
and 36.7% of the total number of partici- 
pant man-hours. These relatively high per- 
centages are typical for the GS 9-12 group, 
and are observable as such in Figures 13 
and 14. (The data in Figure 14 include all 
agencies.) 

— ^The average length of a training session 
for employees at this level was 50.8 hours, 
an increase of 1.8 hours over FY 71. 

• GS 13-15 

— ^The total population of this grade group 
increased 3.6% over FY 71, from 152,576 
to 158,001. Training participation de- 
creased by 9% to 99,533. This was the 
largest proportionate decrease in participa- 
tion for any grade group (see Table 9). 

—A relatively large proportion of employees 
at this level, however, continue to partici- 
pate in training. The participant ratio of 
63% for FY 72, even though down from 
the FY 71 ratio of 72% is second only to 
the ratio for the GS ^.'-12 group. 

— The GS 13-15 employees evidenced the 
greatest increase in the average number of 
hours of training per participant, from 42 
hours to 53.8 hours, an increase of 28%. 

• GS 16-18 

—The population of the GS 16 -18 group in- 
creased in FY 72 by 2.2%, from 4,325 



in FY 71 to 4,421. Participation in FY 72 
was 2,084 compared with 2,086 in FY 71. 

— For the second year in a row there was a 
drop in the participant ratio for the GS 
16-18 group (see Figure 13). In FY 72, 
the ratio of GS 16-18 personnel receiving 
training decreased from 48.2% to 42.1%. 

— However, there was an increase for this 
group in the average length of a training 

, session, from 49 hours in FY 71 to 58 
hours in FY 72, an increase of 18.4%. 
Wage System 

The Wage System employee population de- 
creased by 7% during FY 72. This was primarily 
the result of a decline in the number of Wage System 
employees working for the Department of Defense, 
since approximately 82% of all Wage System em- 
ployees worked for this Department in FY 72. The 
decline in the number of Wage System employees, 
from 641,952 in FY 71 to 596,767 in FY 72, was 
the greatest percentage decrease among Federal em- 
ployee population groups. However, there was a 
15.8% increase in the number of training partici- 
pants in this group. 

These data account for the 24.4% increase in 
the participant ratio for Wage SysC^m employees 
from FY 71 to FY 72 (see Figure 13). Although 
Wage System employees accounted for 30.4% of 
the total Federal population in FY 72, they ac- 
counted for only 12.3% of the total training man- 
hours and 15.1% of the participants. The average 
length of a training session for Wage System partici- 
pants was 39.6 hours. 

Other Pay Systems ^ 

The population in other pay systems rose 1.8% 
in FY 72, from 97,268 in FY 71 to 99,026 in FY 
72. Since participation increased more than the popu- 
lation, the participant ratio increased 4.8%. Training 
participants in other pay systems spent an average 
of 33.1 hours in training. This average, a decline of 
2.9 hours from the FY 71 average, is lower than both 
the V/age System average and any of the General 
Schedule averages (See Table 10). 



1 Other Pay Systems include the VA Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and others. 



Table 8: PARTICIPANT AND MAN-HOUR RATIOS BY PAY SYSTEM, FY 1971 AND FY 1972 



Pay System 



General Schedule FY 7 1 

GS 1-4 33.3% 

GS 5-8 47.8% 

GS 9-12 , 75.6% 

GS 13-15 71.7% 

GS 16-18 .., 48.2% 

Wage Systems 17.0% 

Other Systems 23.4% 

ALL SYSTEMS 42.1% 



Rutio Mun-Hoiir Kutio 



FY 72 


FY 71 


FY 72 


33.8% 


0.6% 


0.8% 


49.0% 


1.4% 


1.5% 


69.7% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


63.0% 


1.7% 


1.9% 


47.1% 


1.3% 


1.5% 


21.2% 


0.5% 


0.5% 


24.2% 


0.5% 


0.4% 


42.5% 


1.1% 


1.1% 



Table 9: PERCENTAGE CHANGES 



Pay System 


Population 


Participants 


General Schedule 






GS 1-4 ." . . . 


-3.0% 


- 1.3% 


GS 5-8 


+2.4% 


+ 4.9% 


GS 9-12 


+0.4% 


- 7.4% 


GS 13-15 


+3.6% 


- 9.0% 


GS 16-18 


+2.2% 


- 0.1% 


Wage Systems 


-7.0% 


+ 15.8% 




+1.8% 


+ 6.7% 


ALL SYSTEMS . . 


. -1.8% 


- 0.7% 



31 AGENCIES, FY 1971— FY 1972 



Man-Hours 


Part. Ratio 


MH-Ratio 


Hrs/Parl. 


+ 16.9% 


+ 1.6% 


+21.9% 


+ 18.8% 


+ 9.5% 


+ 2.5% 


+ 7.2% 


+ 4.1% 


- 3.5% 


- 7.87-''. 


- 3.9% 


+ 3.7% 


-16.0% 


-11.2% 


+ 12.0% 


+28.1% 


+18.5% 


+ 1.1% 


+ 16.2% 


+ 18.4% 


-22.6% 


+24.4% 


-16.4% 


-32.8% 


- 3.3% 


+ 4.8% 


- 4.4% 


- 8.1% 


+ 0.6% 


+ 1.2% 


+ 2.7% 


+ 1.4% 



FIGURE 12: PERCENTAGE OF 
NON-SALARY EXPENDITURES 
BY TYPE, FY 1972 
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FIGURE 13: PARTICIPATION RATIOS BY GRADE GROUP 
^ AND PAY SYSTEM 
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FIGURE 14: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PARTICIPATION BY 
GRADE GROUP AND PAY SYSTEM (ALL AGENCIES) 
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TsiWe 10: AVERAGE TIME SPENT IN TRAINING BY TRAINEES BY GRADE GROUP AND 

PAY SYSTEM, FY 1972 (IN HOURS) 

Agency 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Army 

Air Force ....... 

Navy 

Other Defense . . . 

HEW 

HUD 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Transportation . . . 

Treasury 

GSA 

VA 

NASA 

IS Small Agencies 

All Agencies .... 



GSI-4 
22 


GS 5-8 
32 


GS9-I2 
36 


GS 13-15 
45 


GS 16-18 
112 


WS 


Oihcr 

IS 


All Groups 

jj 


25 


36 


57 


50 


65 


41 


68 


45 


25 


42 


46 


46 


76 


33 


61 


41 


35 


44 


47 


64 


56 


52 


32 


47 


32 


66 


47 


44 


42 


41 


42 


45 


31 


55 


51 


50 


89 


16 




48 


32 


69 


35 


44 


37 


31 


'J6 


46 


43 


49 


31 


40 


38 


56 


27 


38 


46 


67 


56 


37 


227 


38 


85 


54 


84 


77 


103 


48 


55 


27 


24 


81 


31 


28 


21 


26 


38 


36 


48 


26 


186 


103 


114 


107 


41 


57 


8 


110 


36 


77 


51 


42 


36 


5 


0 


58 


• 67 


44 


26 


25 


37 


41 


38 


41 


67 


22 


31 


31 


32 


20 


30 


14 


41 


27 


39 


40 


57 


23 


54 


37 


32 


37 


31 


29 


46 


29 


16 


33 


42 


55 


51 


54 


58 


40 


33 


49 



Table 11: AVERAGE TIME SPENT IN TRAINING FOR 

AND PAY SYSTEM, FY 3972 

Agency GSM GS5-8 GS9-I2 GS 13- 

Agriculturc 8.2 18.6 29.2 27.3 

Commerce 17.4 16.1 29.5 25.1 

Army 6.5 16.2 35.1 33.8 

Air Force 4.8 16.3 30.3 31.5 

Navy 5.8 20.5 24.8 21.1 

Other Defense 8.2 28.5 52.4 53.0 

HEW 15.4 34.9 25.1 24.1 

HUD 16.1 21.1 18.6 26.7 

Interior 22.4 38.1 42.7 21.2 

Justice 64.3 55.0 57.1 12.3 

Labor 21.5 18.8 , 20.2 25.5 

Transportatien 44.2 47.5 " 81.3 100.7 

Treasury 33.1 102.7 35.8 20.9 

GSA 33.3 30.9 25.8 26.3 

VA 15.0 6.8 18.7 21.8 

NASA 15.8 12.5 25.8 24.1 

15 Small Agencies . . 9.3 13.1 13.8 11.0 

All Agencies 14!! 27!o 35^4 33.9 

• Participant man-hours averaged across lotal popuiation of tbe-3t agencies. 



ALL EMPLOYEES BY GRADE GROUP 
(IN HOURS)* 
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GS I6-Ii( 
53.1 
27.3 
43.1 
50.0 
35.2 
44.9 
19.1 
16.8 
60.2 
15.8 
19.9 
13.7 
12.0 
16.0 
33.8 
21.4 
17.9 



WS 
4.7 

2.6 

4.2 

8.5 

13.8 
3.2 
7.3 
1.3 
9.1 

15.6 
.4 

17.0 

13.3 
5.5 
3.6 

11.4 
4.4 



Oiher 
7.2 

9.9 
4.7 
56.6 
5.4 
3.7 
1.5 
.1 
12.0 
.2 
9.4 
.5 
-0- 
32.7 
16.6 
5.9 
.2 



All Groups 
19.4 

20.0 

14.1 

15.4 

15.4 

30.7 

22.8 

19.8 

28.5 

47.8 

21.1 

70.6 

47.3 

18.9 

11.8 

20.8 

11.7 



27.4 



8.4 



8.1 



20.7 



TRAINING EXPENDITURES 

During FY 72, $221,937,438 was spent for 
training, an increase of 10.8% over FY 71. Of this 
amount, 51 % was accounted for by staff salaries and 
the remaining 49% was expended for non-salary 
items: travel and per diem, tuition and related fees, 
books and materials, contracted services, rental of 
space, and other related items.. These percentages 
showed little change since FY 71, salary expenditures 
decreased 1 % and non-salary expenditures increased 
1%. The average cost per participant was $235, an 
increase of $28 over the FY 71 average of $207. 

Non-Salary Expenditures 

Non-salary expenditures totaled $108,270,777, 
an increase of 13.6%, or $12.9 million, over the 
FY 71 total of $95,338,901 The average non-salary 
cost per participant in FY 72 was $114, an increase 
of $15 over the FY 71 average of $99. 

Of the $13 million increase in non-salary ex- 
penditures for FY 72, the increase in travel and per 
diem expenditures accounted for $7.8 million, or 
60%. In FY 71 this item of expense accounted for 
55% of the total increase in all non-salary expendi- 
tures. 

Table 12 shows the distribution of non-salary- 
expenditures by type and source of training. Figure 
12 illustrates the percentage of total non-salary ex- 
penditures by type. 

Salary Expenditures 

Total salary expenditures for full and part-time 
personnel engaged in employee development and 
training activities amounted to $1 13,666,761 in FY 
72. This was an increase of $8.7 million over FY 71. 
The average salary expenditure per employee trained 
was $120, an increase of $12 over the FY 71 aver- 
age of $108. 

• FuU-Time Personnel Salary Expenditures 
Full-time salary expenditures of $98,759,536 
were reported for 7,038 employees in the 
following categories: 

— Employee Development Oilicers: 2,249 
employees earned $36,653,141 in salaries. 

— Instrur s: 2,632 employees in this cate- 
gory received salaries totaling $39,502,7?'^. 

— ^Admini? ative Support:/ 906 employees 
earned $13,340,028 in salaries. 

— Clerical Support: In this category, 1,251 
employees earned salaries totaling $9,253,- 
641. 

The total of these exp;nditures represents an 



increase of $5.6 million, or 6.3% over the 
total for FY 71. Approximately 31% of this 
increase is accounted for by the Federal pay 
raise which went into effect in January, 1972. 
Since FY 67, expenditures for full-time train- 
ing personnel salaries have increased 134%. 
This growth rate — about 20% annually — is 
the result both of salary increases and of 
training staff expansion. During the period 
FY 67 to FY 72, the number of full-time 
training personnel has increased by 53%, or 
2,432 employees. The average training staff 
member salary has similarily increased 53%, 
from $9,171 in-FY 67 to $14,032 in FY 72. 
In comparison, the average «.'>lary of all full- 
time General Schedule employees within the 
Federal Government has, during the period 
FY 67 to FY 72, increased about 54%, from 
$8,148 to $12,558. 

The average salary for each category of 
training personnel from FY 67 to FY 72 is 
presented in Figure 15. Figure 16 illustrates 
the percentage changes that have taken place 
since FY 67 in the distribution of expendi- 
tures for full-time training personnel by 
category. 

• Part-Time Personnel Salary Expenditures 
Part-time training personnel worked approxi- 
mately 1,433 man-years. This total accounted 
for about 17% of the total training staff 
man-years. The $14,907,225 in salaries re- 
ceived by part-time personnel represented 
13% of the total salary expenditures for 
training. 

Total part-time man-years increased 25% 
during FY 72. Salary expenditures also in- 
creased 25% from FY 71. The average ex- 
penditure per man-year decreased, however, 
by $62, or 1%. This decrease to $10,405 per 
man-year suggests that lower grade level em- 
ployees are being utilized in training functions 
on a part-time basis. 

Expenditures by Source of Training 

In order to more accurately compare the costs 
per participant and man-hour of the four different 
sources of training, the salary expenditures for in- 
structors and part-time training personnel were added 
to the non-salary expenditures reported for internal 
training. Also added was one third of the salary ex- 
penditures for Employee Development Officers and 
clerical and administrative support personnel. The 
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additions, totaling $74,158,887, were made to offset 
the absence of internal tuition payments which in 
non-agency sources are primarily applied toward 
training staff salaries. No salary additions were made 
to the non-salary expenditures of the other sources of 
training. Table 13 presents a breakdown of expendi- 
tures by source including the average costs per par- 
ticipant and man-hour of training. 

Summary data by source show the following 
highlights: 

• Internal 

— Non-salary expenditures for internal train- 
ing totaled $61.8 million, or 57% of the 
total non-salary expenditures. This was an 
increase of 19.7% over the FY 71 ex- 
penditures of $51.6 million. Assigned staff 
salaries of $74.2 million, represenmig 62% 
of all staff salary expenditures, increased 
7.4% over the FY 71 total of $69.1 mil- 
lion. Adding salar> and non-salary expen- 
ditures, the total cost of internal training 
was $135.9 million, an increase of 12.6% 
over the FY 71 total of $120.7 million. 
Participation in internal training activities, 
on the other hand, declined by 2.8% from 
FY 71 to FY 72. 

— Of the total increase in internal training 
expenditures, 45% was accounted for by 
travel and per diem expenditures and 35% 
by salary expenditures. 

• Interagency Training Expenditures 

— Interagency training expenditures increased 



by 12.2%, or $1.4 million, while partici- 
pation increased by 3.1%. There was an 
average increase in expenditures of 8.8% » 
or $12 per participant, between FY 71 
and FY 72, 
— Of the total increase in expenditures^ 
96.6% was accounted for by increases in 
tuition and fees. 

• Non-Government Short-Term Expenditures 
— Expenditures for this source of training in- 
creased 5%, or nearly $755 thousand in 
FY 72. Participation declined by 2.5%, or 
4,162 participants. There was an increase 
of $13 in the average cost per participant 
between FY 71 and FY 72. 

— Expenditures for tuition and related fees 
increased 4.8% while travel and per diem 
expenditures increased by 15.3%. Other 
expenditures (i.e.» rental books, contrac- 
tors, and other related costs) decreased 
by 3%. 

• Non-Government Long-Term Expenditures 
— Non-Government long-term expenditures 

decreased by 1.8% from $3.8 million in 
FY 71 to $3.7 million in FY 72, Partici- 
pation declined by 14%. The average cost 
per participant increased $74, or 3%. 
— Expenditures for tuition and related fees 
decreased 1 % while travel and per diem 
expenditures decreased by 1 1%. Expendi- 
tures for items such as books, contracted 
services, and other related costs increased 
by 4%. 



Table 12: AGENCY NON-SALARY EXPENDITURES FOR TRAINING, FY 1972 (IN DOLLARS) 



Type of Expense Internal 

Tuition and Related Fees . . . 1,222,702 

Travel and Per Diem 47,482,259 

Other Expenditures 13,064,596 

• Books and Materials . . . (3,085,21 1) 

• Contractors (3,366,343) 

• Rental (1,453,659) 

• Other Related Costs . . . (5,159,083) 

TOTAL 61,769,557 

Percent of Total Expendi- 
tures .., 57.1 

Percent Change From FY 7] +19.7 

Percent Change From FY 67 — 

• Inicrnal irainlnt: expenditures not included in determination 



Non-Government 

Interagency Shorr-Terni Long-Term 

8,266,489 16,337,693 1,922,472 

4,447,484 8,782,272 1,396,754 

496,481 4,431,197 420,278 

(107,567) (846,697) (136,405) 

(294,875) (3,449,904) (248,399) 

(34,650) (6,337) (108) 

(59,389) (128,859) (35,366) 

13,210,454 29,551,162 3,739,504 

12.2 27.3 3.5 

+ 12.2 ~L8 + 5.0 

+192.0 +7.2 +53.1 

of perccntaiiv. 



Total 
27.749,356 

62,108,769 

18,412,552 

(4,175,880) 

(7,359,821) 

(1,494,754) 

(5,382,097) 

108,270,677 

100.0 
+ 13.6 
+35.3* 



FIGURE 15: AVERAGE SALARIES OF FULL-TIME 
TRAINING PERSONNEL BY CATEGORY 

$ 
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FIGURE 16: PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
FULL-TIME TRAINING PERSONNEL BY CATEGORY 
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Table 13: TRAINING EXPENDITURES BY SOURCE OF TRAINING: 
COST PER PARTICIPANT AND PER PARTICIPANT-HOUR, FY 1972 



Tolal Perceni 

Tolal Average Parlicipant Change in Average 

Source of Tolal Expenditures Cost Per Man-Hours Average Cost Cost Per Hour 

Expenditures Participants (000.000) Participant (000.000) Per Hour FY 71— FY 72 

Internal > 693,637 $135.9 $ 195.97 34.6 53.92 +16% 

Interagency ,. 88,604 $13.2 $-149.10 3.3 $3.95 +19% 

Non-Government 

Short-Term 162,078 $29.6 $ 182.33 6.6 $4.47 +10% 

Non-Government 

Long-Term 1,41 1 $ 3.7 $2,650.25 2.0 $1.86 +1% 

ALL SOURCES 945,730 $182.4 $ 193.40 46.6 S3.92 +15% 



DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME TRAINING 
PERSONNEL 

The distribution of full-time training personnel 
by category for FY 72 is illustrated in Figure 17. The 
proportion of personnel in each category remained 
relatively constant from FY 71 to FY 72. The great- 
est change was in the number of instructors, decreas- 
ing from 41% of all full-time training personnel in 
FY 71 to 37% in FY 72. Clerical support personnel 
comprised 18% of the training staff in FY 72, show- 
ing no change since FY 71. The numbers of Em- 
ployee Development Officers and administrative 
support personnel each increased by 2% over the 
FY 71 totals. 

Changes in the total number of full-time train- 
ing personnel by category from FY 67 to FY 72 are 
illustrated in Figure 18. 

Since FY 67, there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of training personnel relative to the 
total employee population of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In FY 67, there were 2.49 training personnel 



per 1,000 Federal employees. During the last six 
years, this proportion has increased 35% to 3.36 
trdning personnel per 1,000 employees (see Table 
14). During this same period, the number of training 
instances has increased 1.3%, from 933,457 in FY 
67 to 945,730 in FY 72, and the total number of 
participatory man-hours has increased 3.7% from 
34.9 million in FY 67 to 36.2 million in FY 72. 

While it is true that the proportion of training 
personnel in the Federal Government has increased 
at a rate greater than that of either training instances 
or participatory man-hours, it is also true that during 
the period FY 67 to FY 72, the average training ex- 
perience has undergone a change in character. 

Training personnel today often function in an 
advisory or counseling capacity. Matters with which 
the typical training specialist is concerned arise from 
several diverse sources: from the needs and interests 
of individual Federal Government employees, from 
problems facing individual Government agencies and 
their subdivisions, and from issues engendered on a 
national level. 
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FIGURE 17: DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TIME PERSONNEL 

BY CATEGORY, FY 1972 




TOTAL: 7038 



Table 14; RATIO OF FULL-TIME PERSONNEL BY CATEGORY FOR 
EACH 1,000 FEDERAL EMPLOYEES— FY 1967 TO FY 1972 



Employee Development Officers 

Instructors 

Support Personnel 

ALL CATEGORIES .... 



1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


.81 


.76 


.92 


.96 


1.02 


1.07 


.99 


1.11 


1.25 


1.18 


1.25 


1.26 


.66 


.60 


.88 


.96 


.97 


1.03 


2.49 


2.47 


3.05 


3.10 


3.24 


3.36 



FIGURE 18: TOTAL FULL TIME TRAINING PERSONNEL 

BY CATEGORY 
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AGENCY TRAINING CENTERS 

During FY 72, 160,664 Federal employees at- 
tended agency training centers. These employees 
accounted for 17% of all training participants. In 
addition, 23,352 non-Federal employees attended 
courses at the centers. Designed primarily to meet 
internal training needs, these centers are often open 
to employees from other agencies. The participant 
composition for all centers is shown in Table 15. 



Table 15: AGENCY TRAINING CENTER 
PARTICIPATION, FY 1972 



Participants 

Agency Employees . . . 131,828 
Employees of Other 

Agencies , 28,836 

Total Federal ,. . 160,664 

Non-Federal 23,342 

TOTAL ....... 184,016 



Percentage 
71.6 



15.6 
87.2 
12.8 
100.0 



OFF-CAMPUS STUDY CENTERS 

Off-campus study centers are established by co- 
operative agreements between Federal agencies and 
educational institutions to provide career-related 
training and higher education opportunities at rela- 
tively low cost at the work site. In FY 1972, 13 
agencies sponsored 132 off-campus study centers 
(often in cooperation with other agencies at both 
the Federal and state level) throughout the United 
States and in Puerto Rico and Europe. The courses 
and programs offered include nearly every major field 
of study from the Arts to Zoology. Table 16 shows 
the participant composition at these centers. 

Table 16: OFF-CAMPUS STUDY CENTER 
PARTICIPATION, FY 1972 



Participants 

Agency Employees . . . 28,482 
Employees of Other 

Agencies 2,415 

Total Federal . . . 30,897 

Non-Federal ......... 5,940 

TOTAL 36,837 



Percentage 
77.3 



6.5 
83.8 
16.2 
100.0 



INTERGOVERNMENTAL TRAINING 

In FY 72, agencies were asked for the first time 
to provide data on training provided to employees of 
state and local- governments. Twenty agencies re- 
ported the training of 43,711 state and local em- 
ployees. Table 17 shows the distribution of this 
training by agency. 

Table 18 shows a breakdown of training partici- 
pation in terms of whether the training was reim- 
bursable (i.e., to the agency providing the training) 



or non-reimbursable. Reimbursable training con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission accounted 
for 91% of the participants and 83% of the reve- 
nues. 

Of the total 30,658 non-reimbursable par- 
ticipants, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare provided training to 20.5% or 6,279 par- 
ticipants and the Department of Justice accounted 
for 4,969 instances, or 16.2% of the total. 

For all participants combined, the average 
length of a training session was 30 hours. 



Table 17: INTERGOVERNMENTAL TRAINING 
PARTICIPATION AND MAN-HOURS BY AGENCY 



Agency State 

Agriculture 1,467 

Commerce 272 

CSC 7,817 

Air Force 5 

Army 34 

Navy 34 

Defense Supply 4 

HEW , 1,995 

HUD 52 

Interior 435 

Justice - . . . 848 

Labor 1,656 

Transportation 1,938 

Treasury -0- 

EPA 2,639 

GSA 147 

NASA 3 

OEO 10 

SEC 75 

VA 2,126 

TOTAL 21,557 



Training Participation 

Local Total 

.2,588 4,055 

68 340 

4,079 11,896 

42 47 

659 693 

80 114 

23 27 

4,408 6,403 

715 767 

387 822 

4,121 4,969. 

442 2,098 

73 2,011 

1,248 1,248 

2,324 . 4,963 

78 225 

9 12 

55 65 

-0- 75 

755 2,881 

22,154 43,711 



Total Man-hours 
51,910 
19,920 
300,000 
. 1,114 
18,617 
4,320 
533 
70,803 
16,600 
10,272 
389,234 
119,714 
56,168 
1 15,705 
132,058 
4,392 
440 
281 
1,528 
33,340 
1,346,949 



Table 18: REIIVlBURSEiVfENTS FOR INTERGOVERNMENTAL TRAINING BY AGENCY 





Training Participation 




Total Reimbursem 


• Agency 


Reimbursable 


Non-Reimbursable 


Total 


(in dollars) 




631 




4,055 


$ 81,569 




340 


_0- 


340 


93,374 




........ 11,895 


1 


1 1,896 


c\ r\r\t\ 

887,000 


Air Force 


-0- 


47 


47 


-0- 




-0- 


693 


693 


-0- 


Navy 


14 


100 


114 


300 


Defense Supply 


-0- 


27 


27 


-0- 


HEW 


........ 124 


6,275 


6,403 


3,870 


HUD , 


....... -0- 


767 


767 


-0- 




49 


773 


822 


2,595 






4,969 


4,969 


-0- 






2,098 


2,098 


-0- 




-0- 


2,011 


2,011 


-0- 




-0- 


1,248 


1,248 


-0- 


EPA 


-0- 


4,963 


4,963 


-0- 


GSA 


-0- 


225 


225 


-0- 


NASA 


-0- 


12 


12 


-0- 


OEO 


....... -0- 


65 


65 


-0- 


SEC 


-0- 


75 


75 


-0- 


VA 


-0- 


2,881 


2,881 


-0- 


TOTAL 


13,053 


30,658 


43,711 


$1,068,708 



11. ACCOMPLISHMENTS THROUGH 
AGENCY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

In their annual reports to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, agencies recounted a number of specific 
examples of employee training which they believed 
contributed to their employees' and to the agencies' 
ability to be more responsive to Executive and legis- 
lative mandate and to issues that are of special in- 
terest to the public. The summary of selected agency 
training activities that follows is arranged under 
broad topic headings that reflect the Executive or 
legislative mandate or the public interest served by 
the training. These broad categories are: 

• Executive, managerial and supervisory train- 
ing, 

• Labor management relations training, 

• Upward mobility training, 

• Equal employment opportunity training, 

• Training to preserve the environment, 

• Training in support of public health and 
safety, and 

• Law enforcement and security training. 

EXECUTIVE, MANAGERIAL AND 
SUPERVISORY TRAINING 

FY 72 was a year of considerable training ac- 
tivity in areas pertaining to the development of 
supervisory, management and executive personnel. 

Training of the following kinds was provided: 
(1) courses dealing with specific techniques associ- 
ated with the planning, organizing, scheduling, 
evaluating and controlling functions; and (2) work- 
shops and seminars providing guidance in the imple- 
mentation of current agency policies and programs. 
The following are illustrative: 

• The Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare conducted a series 
of five day conferences on Problem Analysis 
and Decision Making. This program for 
middle and upper level managers included 
reading and study assignments designed to 
sharpen skills and reinforce the learning 
which had taken place. \ 

• The Federal Aviation Administration of the 
Department of Transportation provided 
training to all new and current supervisors 
and managers at a centralized, live-in facility 



located on a college campus. Each supervisor 
and manager attended an appropriate three- 
week cours^e. Since its inception in May, 
1971, 4100 personnel have been through the 
program. 

• The Office of Domestic and International 
Business of the Department of Commerce 
developed a Management Functions Listing 
to determine which management functions 
were discussed and most emphasized at man- 
agerial development courses attended by their 
personnel. From personnel who had taken 
appropriate courses opinions on course con- 
tent were obtained. The responses were aver- 
aged for course content emphasis on identi- 
fied managerial functions. The averages were 
subsequently used to develop a profile on 
each course. This tool, known as the Man- 
agement Functions Inventory, is used to 
identify courses that present content with the 
desired emphasis on identified training needs. 

Other Agencies which reported training activi- 
ties in the field of managerial and executive develop- 
ment include the Departments of Agriculture, Air 
Force and Army, the National Credit Union and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
TRAINING 

In FY 72, many Federal agencies provided 
training in the field of labor management relations. 
Typical courses dealt with the techniques of handling 
labor management conflicts, collective bargaining and 
grievance and arbitration procedures. Representative 
examples of such training reported by Federal agen- 
cies in FY 72 include the following: 

• The Government Printing Ofllice arranged for 
an instructor of the New York School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, to conduct two fifteen-hour 
courses for managers on contract negotiating. 
Office officials who would most likely repre- 
sent their organization in bargaining sessions 
attended. Administrative personnel felt that, 
given the number and variety of unions 
within the Government Printing Office, an 
ability to negotiate contracts would be useful 
to all top officials. 

• Representative of the high priority on labor 
management relations training in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was the introduction by 



the National Park Service of two five-day 
courses designed to inform agency manage- 
ment participants about the concepts and 
principles of negotiating, administering and 
implementing collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Workshops and exposure to profes- 
sional resources from other Government 
agencies and the private sector provided 
practical knowledge on collective bargaining, 
thus preparing the field managers to assume 
existing and future obligations in this field. 

• The Department of the Navy, Naval Weap- 
ons Station of Concord, California, sponsored 
the attendance of two personnel staff mem- 
bers at Civil Service Commission courses 
dealing with arbitration in labor relations. 
These employees subsequently developed and 
presented a workshop on adverse actions 
which was attended by 68 Station supervisory 
personnel. 

In addition to the above training programs deal- 
ing with labor management relations, similar pro- 
grams were provided by the Departments of the Air 
Force, Army and Commerce. 

UPWARD MOBILITY TRAINING 

In response to Executive and legislative man- 
date, most agencies have developed and implemented 
special training programs designed to provide lower 
level employees with the skills and knowledges they 
need to realize their full potential and advance to 
positions of greater responsibility. The following ex- 
amples are illustrative: 

• During FY 72, 485 trainees entered the 
Public Service Careers Program of the De- 
partment of the Navy at 32 Navy and Marine 
Corps activities. The Naval Material Com- 
Tiand Support Activity for example, estab- 
lished an eight week, in-house clerk-typist 
training program. Out of 47 worker trainees 
placed in the program, all but eight were 
placed in clerk-typist positions. Several have 
been promoted for the second time. 

• The Department of Commerce ran an Ad- 
ministrative Trainee Program in which S4 
employees (over half of whom were non- 
professionals) in essentially dead-end jobs 
were placed in training programs which would 
move them to administrative positions in 
one to two years. At the end of one year 35 
employees were placed in higher level posi- 



tions while only two had dropped out. The 
rest either remained in training or accepted 
better job offers. 

• Air Force training personnel at Kelly Air 
Force Base in Texas have assisted employees 
in obtaining their high school equivalency 
certificates. Central to this effort is participa- 
tion in a reading development course. Par- 
ticipants include both Air Force employees 
and others from various youth oriented up- 
ward mobility programs (e.g.. Youth Oppor- 
tunity and Neighborhood Youth Corps). 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
TRAINING 

Most Federal agencies reported ongoing activi- 
ties in Equal Employment Opportunity training. 
Agency programs in this area may either (1) pro- 
vide requisite skills and knowledge to those personnel 
who design and implement internal EEO training 
programs (e.g., EEO counselors or EEO course de- 
velopers), or (2) provide training to participants in 
a particular agency EEO program. Training activities 
reported by agencies in FY 72 include the following 
examples: 

• A training course was presented by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to all 
;r^*pervisory and managerial personnel. Titled 
*The Role of the Federal Manager in EEO,'' 
the program was directed towards enabling 
supervisors to recognize and evaluate the 
range of attitudes towards minority group 
members. The participants were counseled in 
methods of responding to these attitudes 
when evidenced by subordinate personnel. 

• In the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a series of Organiza- 
tion Development seminars emphasizing 
Equal Employment Opportunity was pre- 
sented. The purpose of the seminars was to 
establish EEO goals and to obtain the com- 
mitment of key staff members to these goals. 
Follow-up sessions will continue through 
FY 73. 

• The Federal Aviation Administration of the 
Department of Transportation developed and 
implemented an Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Counselor Effectiveness Training 
Course. 



TRAINING TO PRESERVE THE 
ENVIRONMENT 



TRAINING IN SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 



Several Federal organizations reported training 
programs which assisted employees to (1) obtain a 
general perspective on environmental issues and (2) 
gain knowledge and skills in subject matter areas 
which relate to their agencies' responsibilities in al- 
leviating ecological problems. Training pertained to 
such topics as environmental law, air pollution con- 
trol and analysis, waste water treatment and environ- 
mental engineering. Of those courses presented in 
FY 72 dealing with environmental issues, the follow- 
ing are representative: 

• The Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture conducted a 
course on the design and practical engineer- 
ing considerations involved in the develop- 
ment, operation and maintenance of sanitary 
landfills. 

• The- Air Training Command of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force sent out mobile training 
teams to provide civilian employees assigned 
to maintenance shops with training in the 
inspection, maintenance and repair of pollu- 
tion control devices used on vehicles and 
special equipment. 

• Several engineering personnel working for 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were accorded training 
in the prevention and control of oil spills. In- 
formation was gathered for developing and 
implementing anti-oil-spill policies for the 
maritime industry. 

• The Office of Air Programs of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency developed a 
simulation exercise called APEX (Aii Pollu- 
tion Exercise). This exercise establishes a 
dynamic, **real-world" environment in which 
a simulated urban community with a variety 
of industrial activities and concomitant air 
pollution control problems ^is examined by 
course participants. During FY 72 over 2000 
people participated in APEX courses and 
programs. In addition, the exercise is pres- 
ently in use at more than 35 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Training courses which dealt with ecological 
lissues were also part of the training efforts of the 
Defense Supply Agency and of the Departments of 
the Navy and Interior. 



Training in areas relating to public health and 
safety was reported by several Federal agencies in 
FY 72. The following are illustrative: 

• A large number of employees of vhc Veter- 
ans Hospital at Palo Alto, California, r :ccived 
training in the recognition, care and rehabili- 
tation of drug abuse patients. Diverse train- 
ing sources were utilized: a one-week course 
at the Drug Abuse Training Center of Cali- 
fornia State College at Hayward, the Fourth 
National Methadone Conference in San 
Francisco and the National Training Institute 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, sponsored by the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 
VA employees who participated in the pro- 
gram (including nurses, social workers, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists) were subse- 
quently able to selectively use the latest drug 
therapy techniques in treating veteran pa- 
tients suffering from drug addiction. 

• The Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior conducted a training program in 
mine rescue at the Bureau's Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania facility. Thirty-four employees 
underwent 20 hours of training in the latest 
mine rescue techniques. In addition, 26 em- 
ployees completed 28 hours of training on 
the techniques of atmospheric dust surveys. 
The course officially qualified participating 
employees to conduct dust surveys in the 
mineral industries. Dust, as well as roof falls, 
is a major hazard in the mining industry. 

• The Federal Aviation Administration of the 
Department of Transportation produced two 
video tapes in FY 72 on Drug Awareness. 
Four thousand five hundred FAA supervisors 
and managers participated in this program, 
a part of which was a tv/o-hour tape on 
"Supervisory Drug Awareness." The training 
alerted supervisors to the import of the drug 
problem, to the types of substances used and 
to the symptoms of drug abuse. All non- 
supervisory employees (approx. 45,000) will 
be required to view the one hour video tape 
on ''Employee Drug Awareness." Described 
in the tape arc the types of substances 
commonly abused, the dangers of drug abuse 
to personal safety, the implications of drug 
abuse as they relate to air safety, FAA poli- 



cics on drug use and actions to take in pre- 
venting the spread of drug abuse. 

• A seminar on motorcycle safety was con- 
ducted by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration of the Department of 
Transportation. The purpose of the training 
was to give technical staff members a better 
appreciation of motorcycling safety problems 
so that they could develop more realistic and 
effective motorcycle related research pro- 
grams, motorcycle safety standards and high- 
way safety programs. Training consisted of 
8 hours of classroom lectures and 8 hours 
of supervised motorcycle riding instruction. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND SECURITY 
TRAINING 

Certain agencies whose activities include law 
enforcement or the insurance of public safety re- 
ported training programs in pursuance of these func- 
tions* Examples of such programs include the 
following: 

• The Federal Aviation Administration of the 
United States Department of Transportation 
contracted with the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice to conduct three Sky Marshal 
training classes. The participants were 63 
Federal Aviation Administration Air Trans- 
portation Security personnel at the Border 
Patrol Academy at Port Isabel, Texas. 

• The Boston Region of the United States De- 
partment of Treasury's Bureau of Customs 
sponsored a series of lectures and workshops 
on Narcotics and Drugs. The course — three 
hours in duration — was presented 36 times 
to some 1800 Customs inspectors, United 
States and Canadian Law enforcement offi- 
cials and various government officials repre- 
senting the United States border states. Each 



part of the course dealt with several ditTcrcnt 
aspects of a particular narcotics problem. In- 
cluded were a short history of the problem, 
descriptions of the sources of supply, visual 
recognition factors and testing procedures to 
verify visual observation. 

• Since visitations to our National Parks in- 
crease annually, th'j National Park Service 
determined that its employees should be 
better prepared to deal with law enforcement 
and public services in the parks. Courses were 
conducted to provide participants with the 
skills and knowledges to discharge the law 
enforcement aspects of their duties. Positive, 
people-oriented attitudes in dealing with park 
visitors were developed through behavioral 
science approaches. Participants were intro- 
duced to a teamwork approach in solving the 
Park Service's problems. 

• A Correctional Counselor Program was de- 
veloped and implemented by the Bureau of 
Prisons of the Department of Justice. Ap- 
proximately 600 employees, including correc- 
tional officers, case workers, industrial 
counselors and administrative personnel* 
underwent 40 hours of training in FY 72. 
Emphasis was on creating a viable, effective 
counseling program within each institution of 
the Bureau. Through role playing techniques 
participants developed the ability to listen to 
inmate grievances, to "hear" what the inmate 
says, to respond in a manner which indicates 
to the inmate that his problem has been per- 
ceived and to help the inmate develop a 
solution to the problem. Program results in- 
cluded (I) increased empathy between in- 
mates and Bureau employees, (2) more 
effective inmate rehabilitation programs, and 
(3) promotional and developmental oppor- 
tunities for Bureau personnel. 



IIL TRAINING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission by law * 
and Executive Order ^ is responsible to the President 

I Chapter 41 » title S. United States Co«ic. 
'Executive Order 11348 of April 20. 1967. 

for providing leadership and guidance to Federal 
training activities. Under these mandates the Com- 
mission, through the Bureau of Training: 

• Plans and promotes the development, im- 
provement, coordination and evaluation of 
training activities under the law. 

• Assists agencies in the development of sound 
programs and financial plans for training with 
particular attention to planning, program- 
ing, budgeting, operating, evaluating and im- 
proving training programs. 

• Develops, installs and maintains a system to 
provide the training data needed for staff 
assistance to the President, to carry out 
Commission functions and to provide mean- 
ingful information to agencies. 

• Coordinates interagency training conducted 
by atid for agencies. 

• Conducts reimbursable training for agencies 
on a nationwide basis. 

• Identifies functional areas in which new or 
expanded interagency training activity is 
needed and conducts this training or arranges 
for agencies having the substantive compe- 
tence to do so. 

• Provides for identifying and disseminating 
findings of research in training technology. 

• Undertakes research projects in training 
technology. 

• Encourages agencies to make appropriate use 
of non-Government training resources. 

• Issues Government-wide training regulations. 

• Advises the President on means for furthering 
and strengthening training programs. 

The material that follows describes the principal 
activities of the Commission to achieve the objectives 
outlined above. It also summarizes Commission ac- 
tivities in support of Government-wide programs that 
are receiving special attention in response to Admin- 
istration established priorities to: 



• improve government operations through addi- 
tional training opportunities for Federal 
managers and executives, 

^ enhance career opportunities for employees 
in the lower grade levels, and 

• provide equality in employment opportunity. 

ADVANCES IN TRAINING MANAGEMENT 

FY 72 was marked by several important ad- 
vances in the development of guidance materials and 
management tools for agency use in managing their 
training programs. Among its activities to provide 
management assistance to agencies in developing 
sound programs and financial plans for training, the 
Civil Service Commission ( 1 ) developed and distrib- 
uted a Training Cost Model, (2) made significant 
strides in developing a Training Value Model and 
(3) completed a study of long-term training by Fed- 
eral employees in non-Government facilities. These 
achievements are described briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 

Also in FY 72, the Office of Management and 
Budget issued revised Circular A-48. This circular 
sets forth agency and Civil Service Commission re- 
sponsibilities with respect to planning training invest- 
ments. It also provides for Office of Management and 
Budget review of agency training plans and resource 
allocations to insure that agencies are (1) using sys- 
tematic planning processes, (2) identifying training 
targets, (3) planning for and assigning adequate 
dollar and manpower resources to accomplish the 
training and (4) evaluating and measuring the bene- 
fits of training in relation to the investment made. 

The Training Cost Model 

The Training Cost Model is a simulation model 
for agency training management use in making 
specific cost forecasts with respect to training opera- 
tions. Its potential applications range from permitting 
agencies to make accurate performance-linked budget 
inputs for the training function to developing esti- 
mates of the cost of a proposed training course. 

At the training program planning and manage- 
ment level, the Cost Model can be used ?,s a basis 
for including training in an agency*s strategic plan- 
ning. As an agency plans for change or for new pro- 
grams it is now possible to cost out the training 
implications of these future events and to take those 
training needs into account in a positive and concrete 
way in planning agency resource allocations. 

The Cost Model also can be used by agency 
training program managers to apprise agency man- 



agcmcnt of ihc implications and potential impact of 
changes in levels of funding of on-going or planned 
training activities. It can be used to make cost com- 
parisons of alternative modes of training, or of al* 
tematives to training, for management consideration 
in the problem-solving process. Using the Model, 
agencies may assess cost considerations in evaluating 
proposed contractor training packages. 

Despite the complex concepts underlying the 
Training Cost Model, the Model has been designed 
to make its actual operation simple. The data re- 
quired are readily available and the arithmetic com- 
putations routine. Once the required basic assump- 
tions are stated the calculations can be made by 
clerical staff or can be computer programmed. 

The Cost Model is now in use in a number of 
agencies and has attracted the attention of many 
more at Federal, state and local levels. GeneraS infor- 
mation about the model is available from the Train- 
ing Management Division of the Commission's 
Bureau of Training. Cost Model training courses arc 
offered through the Commission's Personnel Man- 
agement Training Center in Washington, D.C. and 
through the ten Regional Training Centers of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Training Value Model I 

Training Value Model I, an analytic model 
designed as a management tool to forecast the prob- 
able value of training, is in an advanced stage of 
development. The object of this model is to identify 
and forecast the probable contributions to economic 
efficiency that will result if training is used as a man- 
agement tool. Training value is measured in terms 
of the monetary worth of the resources conserved 
when employee unit output is increased through 
training. 

This model is intended for use by supervisors 
and managers of organizations whose work results in 
tangible, measurable products which are turned out 
over a repetitive time cycle. These conditions facili- 
tate ther setting of quantity and quality standards for 
the Work produced and provide for the systematic 
analysis of individual employee or group perform- 
ance in relation to those standards. 

When unit output falls below the standard and 
management has determined that the change in per- 
formance is not due to some problem not resolvable 
through training (e.g., poor lighting, employee- 
supervisor conflicts or inefficient work flow), the 
Training Value Model may be employed to identify 
the potential cost improvement (i.e., production co >ts 
under the problem conditions minus production co 
under standard conditions). Once the dollar amount 



of the potential gain has been determined manage- 
ment can then compare it to the cost of the most 
appropriate training. This also takes into considera- 
tion an appropriate amortization period to account 
for the future value to be derived from the t^^aining. 
The resultant figure represents the net value — in dol- 
lar terms— of the training being considered. If this 
figure is significantly higher than zer'^ management 
may conclude that training is a viaLle means for 
achieving greater economic efficiency. 

Like the Cost Model, Value Model I is con- 
structed on a complex conceptual base, but h being 
designed to make its application relatively simple. 
The model is structured to operate from existing 
management information developed for other pur- 
poses. Model operation under actual working condi- 
tions is scheduled for field tests in FY 73. 

Descriptive information about Training Value 
Model I may be obtained from the Training Manage- 
ment Division, Bureau of Training, U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Study of Long-Term Training 

A study of long-term training in non-Govern- 
ment facilities covering the period FY 60 to FY 69 
was completed during FY 72. This study revealed 
that neariy 8,000 employees were given long-term 
training assignments in non-Government facilities 
during the first decade of activity under the Govern- 
ment Employees Training Act. These assignments 
represented a substantial investment — over 80 mil* 
lion dollars (including employees* salaries while in 
u^iiiing)— during the decade of the sixties. 

CSC Bulletin 410-73, "Report cn the Study of 
Long-Term Training Through Non-Government Fa- 
cilities,'' was published Septen/oer S, 1972. It sets 
forth the details of agency assessments of theii ex* 
periencc with long-term training and summarizes the 
actions recommended by agencies with respect to 
the future administration of long-term training pro- 
grams. Among these recommendations are: 

• A pre-nominatlon plan for post-training 
utilization of the knowledges and skills to be 
acquired by the participant, and 

# A specific plan for monitoring the post train- 
ing utilization of the participant. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN TRAINING 
COORDINATION AND ASSISTANCE 

The Civil Service Commission in FY 72 con- 
tinued to work in a variety of ways to further agency 
training operations and activities. It was a year of 



progress in improving the mechanisms for agency 
consultation, assistance and information exchange. 
These activities are described briefly below: . 

A gency Consultation Simplified 

The Civil Service Commission took action to 
simplify the mechanisms for Government-wide con- 
sultation ind coordination of personnel management 
matters. As a part of that effort seven Interagency 
Advisory Group Committees concerned with \4i**:»us 
facets of employee development or training matters 
were disbanded. In their place a single Interagency 
Advisory Group Committee for Employee Develop- , 
ment and Training (IAG-294) was established. 
This Committee will serve as the focal point for Civil 
Service Commission-agency consultation and discus- 
sion of employee development and training matters 
having Government-wide implications. The realign- 
ment will help make consultation with agencies more 
valuable, cohesive and responsive to current policy 
issues and program needs. 

Agency Assistance, and Information Exchange 

The Civil Service Commission has established a 
program of regularly scheduled agency visits both in 
Washington, D.C. and in the Regions to obtain cur- 
rent information about agency experience in imple- 
menting training programs and policies. This program 
permits Commission staff to learn about problem 
areas and to work with the agencies in fincfing effec- 
tive solutions. In addition, it enhances the Commis- 
sion's capability to bring together agencies having 
common problems in order to share relevant infor- 
mation and experience. 

Other activities ta-strengthen interagency com- 
munications included conferences, meetings or work- 
shops devoted to such specific topics as "The 
Employees Development Officer's Role in Relation 
to Executive Development." 

Contract Information Exchange Service 

At the request of agencies, and a service to 
them, the Civil Service Commission maintains a file 
of information about contractors who have been 
used by agencies to provide training services and ma- 
terials. This information— available at each Regional 
Training Center and at the Washington, D.C. office 
of the Bureau of Training— can help agency training 
officials in making decisions about new contracts or 
in taking advantage of materials already produced 
for others. 

Resource Publication Program 

Another vital service provided to agencies 
nationwide by the Commission is the resource publi- 



cations program. This program involves pr ^oaring, 
publishing and distributing a variety of pv ations 
containing information that can assist training pro- 
gram managers at Federal, state and local levels. 
Appendix C lists these publications and describes 
the function of each one. 

Agency Management Intern Program 

A study of agency management intern programs 
was completed in FY 72 by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The characteristics of agency programs are 
described in terms of (1) size and length of pro- 
gram, (2) organizational arrangements for the con- 
trol of program rcsou* s (i.c., ceiling and funds), 
(3) geographic dispersion of the program, (4) char- 
acteristics of program participants, (5) natuu of 
training and work assignments, and other relevant 
parameters. 

This study, A Summary of Federal Agency 
Management Intern Programs, ^Nds published in De- 
cember, 1971. It can help agency management intern 
program coordinators draw comparisons between 
their programs and those of other agencies. It may 
also help them identify sources of information about 
alternative solutions to intern program planning or 
management problems. Copies of this study are 
available from the Training Assistance Division, Bu- 
reau of Training, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 

The Federal Summer Intern Program 

Twenty agencies employed 410 interns during 
the summer of 1972, the fourth year of the Summer 
Intern Program. This program is designed to accord 
a selected group of outstanding college students who 
have completed two or more years of academic work 
an opportunity to become involved in the affairs of 
their government. Participants in this important pro- 
gram are nominated by their colleges on the basis of 
academic work and participation in campus activi- 
ties. Final selections are made by the employing 
agencies. 

Work assignments are structured to permit the 
selectees to participate in a substantive work effort 
an . to contribute to the accomplishment of the 
•ncy's mission. Additionally, interns participate in 
cially designed, agency sponsored, developmental 
clivities such as seminars, discussion groups, re- 
search, field trips or orientations that will provide 
them with some insight into the operations of Gov- 
ernment. 



PRCXiRESS !N TRAINING OPERATIONS 

Growth in Interagency Delivery Systems 

FY 72 was a year of marked expansion in the 
Civil Service Commission's nationwide network for 
the delivery of interagency training. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year this network consisted of five 
Washington -based Training Centers, two Executive 
Seminar Centers, the Federal Executive Institute, 
and ten Regional Training Centers. At the close of 
the fiscal year this system — the largest single training 
delivery system in this country for civilian workers 
at any level of government — had been augmented by 
four new centers and several new institutes. 

The Labor Relations Training Center became 
operational in Washington, D. C. at the start of the 
fiscal year and the Oak Ridge Executive Seminar 
Center opened its doors for the first time in late Jul} . 
1971. Two new sub-centers, the Southwest Intergov- 
ernmental Training Center of the Dallas Region of 
the Civil Service Commission and the National 
Indian Training Center of the Denver Region, were 
activated in response to training needs in this high 
priority area. The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Institute in Washington, D. C. began its training ac- 
tivities in December, 1971. Additionally, Manage- 
ment Science Training Institutes were established in 
each of the Commission's Regional Training Centers. 

This expansion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion's interagency training delivery capacity assists 
agencies in providing their employees with training 
to meet the challenges inherent in such vital program 
areas as executive and managerial development, labor 
management relations and equal employment oppor- 
tunity. It also has made it possible for a larger 
number of state and local government employees to 
participate in Commission offered training courses 
relevant to their needs. 

During FY 72 this nationwide network of train- 
ing centers and institutes provided training to 94,876 
employees. Of these, 82,890 were Federal employees 
and 11,896 were employees of state and local gov- 
ernments. These totals represent increases of 20.6% 
in Federal employee participation and 64.4% in state 
and loual employee participation over the FY 71 
figures. In FY 71, a total of 76,053 employees at- 
tended Civil Service Commission-conducted inter- 
agency training of which 68,815 were Federal em- 
ployees and 7,238 were employees of state or local 



governments. Figure 19 illustrates the growth in the 
Civil Service Commission's interagency program 
since FY 65. 

The Civil Service Commission's interagency 
training staff totaled 447 man-years of which 377 
arc funded on a reimbursable basis and the remaining 
70 through Salaries and Expenditures appropriations. 
These personnel are not included in the totals of 
full-time training personnel discussed in Part I of 
this report. 

Operational Assistance to Agencies in Single- Agency 
Training Activities 

During FY 72 the Civil Service Commission 
reefeivcd and acted upon several requests from agen- 
cies for special assistance in course development and 
presentation. The following examples illustrate this 
important aspect of training operations activity: 

• The Agency for Internal i mal Development 
asked the Commission to develop and deliver 
a two-week basic management course, "Es- 
sentials of Management," as a developmental 
program for AID sponsored managers. 
Course development involved extensive modi- 
fication of several basic supervisory and man- 
agerial courses to meet AID's expressed 
training requireme- . Course participants 
are officials who fill midlevel management 
and technical positions in countries receiving 
AID support and assistance. They receive 
this training as a part of their one-year study 
program in the United States. The plan calls 
for 12 to 14 sessions of this course to be 
conducted, beginning late in FY 72 and ex- 
tending through FY 73. 

• The National Guard Bureau asked the Com- 
mission to develop a special training course, 
"Introduction to Supervision-National Guard 
Technicians," to meet their particular training 
needs. Course development was completed 
and nationwide delivery of this single-agency 
training was begun in FY 72. This effort, 
which met with singular success, represented 
a "first," since it is the first time that the Com- 
mission has utilized the Regional Training 
Center network as a resource for the nation- 
wide delivery of a single-agency training 
course. 



FIGURE 19: TRENDS IN CSC INTERAGENCY TRAINING 
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ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT OF UPWARD 
MOBILITY AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

During FY 72 the Commission planned and 
carried out a number of specific actions to support 
and encourage agency upward mobility and equal 
employment opportunity training efforts. 

The Southwest Intergovernmental Training Center 

The Southwest Intergovernmental Training Cen- 
ter, designed to provide basic education and skills 
training to Federal, state and local government em- 
ployees in lower pay level jobs, was established in 
response to the President's program for Spanish 
speaking citizens. It became operational January 1, 



1972. During the ensuing six months this center was 
a source of upward mobility training for 607 persons, 
72 of whom were employees of state and local gov- 
ernments. The knowledges and techniques which 
were acquired by CSC personnel during the evolu- 
tion of this Training Center are highly relevant in 
their potential application to the development of other 
such training centers and to maintaining the effective- 
ness of training facilities already in existence. 

The National Indian Training Center 

The National Indian Training Center at Brigham 
City, Utah, opened in September, 1971, to: 

• broaden the scope of training opportunities 
for Indian people and those who work with 
Indians, 
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• support the efforts of Indian peopk toward 
self-determination by encouraging them to 
take advantage of available training oppor- 
tunities, and 

• give Indian participants the opportunity to 
direct the processes and decisions that affect 
their career plans and goals. 

Since opening, this center has served as a source 
of training for 376 participants. Of these, 138 were 
Indians, 229 were Federal employees and 9 were 
from state or local governments. 

T'e Equal Employment Opportunity Institute 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Institute 
became operational in December, 1971. It provides 
a central source for curriculum development and 
training in support of the Commission's positive com- 
mitment to equal opportunity in Federal employment. 
The establishment of the Institute acknowledges the 
role of training in assuring that equal employment 
opportunity becomes an integral part of the day-to- 
day management of Federal agencies. The enactment 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 
gave added impetus to this important training pro- 
gram. 

EEO subject matter was incorporated into many 
courses in the nationwide CSC curriculum. In addi- 
tion, specialized courses in this important substantive 
area were provided to the agencies by all of the CSC 
Regional Training Centers. 

Upward Mobility Information Exchange 

FY 72 saw substantial progress on a project to 
collect, codify and disseminate information regarding 
upward mobility programs and activities. As one ap- 
proach, a section of the Federal Trainer is now de- 
voted to "briefs" of current activities and resources 
in this important program area. 

Another information device was a series of 
Upward Mobility Showcases. These conferences- 
held at both the central office and regional levels — 
provided a forum for demonstrating on-going' agency 
programs for lower level and disadvantaged em- 
ployees. 

A Directory of Interagency Training Courses in 
Support of Upward Mobility Sponsored by the Civil 
Service Commission was issued by the Commission. 
This Directory — a supplemental index in the 1972- 
73 Interagency Training Catalog of Courses— 'den- 
tifies interagency training courses which support 
upward mobility program objectives. 



ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 

Among the major areas of emphasis of the Civil 
Service Commission during FY 72 was the improve- 
ment of Federal management through improved 
managers and executives. 

Washington and Regional Training Center Activities 
The six Washington and ten Regional Training 
Centers offered a variety of two to ten-day courses 
to meet the specific training needs of Federal man- 
agers and executives. Courses available through these 
resources provided training in: 

• Program management (e.g.. General Man- 
agement and Management of Engineering and 
Scientific Organizations), 

• Functional area management (e.g., Person- 
nel, Finance and Labor Relations) and 

• Management skills and techniques (e.g., 
Management by Objectives, Systems Analysis 
and Automatic Data Processing). 

During FY 72 effort was devoted to reviewing 
the curricula within these functional areas. New 
courses were developed; others were revised. To in- 
crease managerial and executive competence within 
the Federal sphere, the CSC— at the central, regional 
and area levels — provided training to approximately 
57,000 agency personnel in the above subject matters^^ 
and served as a source of advice, assistance and in- 
formation about available resources to meet man- 
agerial and non-managerial training needs. 

The Executive Seminar Centers 

The Executive Seminar Centers provide a re- 
source through which mid-level managers can in- 
crease their administrative abilities by gaining an 
understanding of such substantive subject matters as: 

• the complex functions, responsibilities and 
interactions of the various components of 
government, 

• the forces that shape policy in and out of 
government, and 

• the latest management techniques. 

The third Executive Seminar Center, located at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, opened its doors July 1, 1971, 
thus materially expanding the Commission's capacity 
to meet agency needs for training mid-level man- 
agers. The other Executive Seminar Centers are lo- 
cated at Berkeley, California, and Kings Point, New 
York. 



During FY 72, the three Executive Seminar 
Centers conducted 54 two-week seminars. There 
were 1,931 participants, of which 150 were from 
minority population groups and 119 were women. 

The Federal Executive fmtitute 

The Civil Service Commission's principal pro- 
gram for the training of Federal executives is the 
eight-week Residential Program in Executive Edu- 
cation which is conducted by the Federal Executive 
Institute at Charlottesville, Virginia. 

During FY 72, the Commission advised agen- 
cies about which groups of employees should be 
given priority for this learning experience. This year, 
the four ei^t-week FEI sessions were attended by 
233 participants. Of these, 32 were members of 
minority groups; 14 were women. 

Education for Public Management 

During FY 72, 86 mid-careerists participated in 
this program, which provides for a nine-month resi- 
dential academic experience at one of nine partici- 
pating universities. The program is designed to serve 
the training needs of individuals who are at mid- 
career and who have been identified by their agencies 
as having the talent and potential to assume increas- 



ing responsibilities in the overall direction of agency 
programs and policies. The current academic em- 
phasis is in further enhancing the participants' 
mastery of management processes and methods in- 
cluding how to identify and achieve organizational 
goals, mobilize and allocate resources and evaluate 
results. The curriculum typically includes exploration 
of the broader dimensions of organizational activity, 
interdisciplinary decision making and the identifica- 
tion and assessment of future organizational direc- 
tions. 

Guidelines for Executive Development in the 
Federal Service 

FPM Letter 412-1 presents a variety of ways 
in which agencies may make the Federal Government 
a more effective institution and to close the gap be- 
tween promise and performance. These Guidelines 
call for agencies to provide systematic develop- 
mental experiences and formal training for Federal 
executives and managers and to employees with ex- 
ecutive or managerial potential. In addition, the 
Guidelines call for agencies to review their train- 
ing programs and ensure optimum use of available 
resources in the training of their managerial and ex- 
ecutive work force. 
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APPENDIX A 



AGENCY SUMMARY TABLES 



EXPLANATION OF ITEMS ON SUMMARY TABLES 

POPULATION The reported population of the grade group as of June 30, 1971. 

AVAILABLE MAN-HOURS . . The number of man-hours worked and available for training (1,816 hours 

per employee). 

PARTICIPANTS * The number of training participants reported by the agency. 

PARTICIPANT MAN- 
HOURS * The number of training man-hours reported by the agency. 

PARTICIPANT RATIO (%) . . Training participants divided by grade group population (the percentage 

figure is shown). 

MAN-HOUR RATIO (%) Training man-hours divided by available man-hours (the percentage figure 

is shown). 

LAST YEAR'S MAN- HOUR 
RATIO (% ) The man-hour ratio for FY 1971 . 

% CHANGE FROM LAST 
YEAR The percentage change in the man-hour ratio from FY 1971 to FY 1972. 

% OF AGENCY POPULA- 
TION ., The percentage of total agency population made up by the grade group. 

% OF AGENCY PARTICI- 
PANTS The percentage of total training participants made up by the grade group. 

% OF AGENCY MAN- 
HOURS The percentage of training man-hours received by the grade group. 

AVERAGE EMPLOYEE 
HOURS SPENT IN 

TRAINING FY 72 . The average number of hours spent in training by employees in the grade 

group. 

AVERAGE HOURS OF 
TRAINING PER 

PARTICIPANT The average length of a training session for each participant. 

* Excluded were local foreign national participants and man-hours reported under "Other Pay Systems" as 
follows: 

Participants Man-Hours 

Air Force 10,163 310,289 

Army ........... 31,969 2,503,600 

Navy 2,157 85,460 
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AGENCY ABBREVIATIONS 



AGENCY ABBREVIATION 

Agriculture, Department of AGRIC 

Air Force, Department of . . . • . • 

Army, Department of • • ARMY 

Atomic Energy Commission AEC 

Civil Aeronautics Board , . . CAB 

Civil Service Commission • CSC 

Commerce, Department of , ^^^^^JS^r^v^or^ 

Defense Agencies, Other • OTHER DEFENSE 

District of Columbia Government DC GOVT 

Environmental Protection Agency EPA 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission E E Q C 

Federal Communications Commission . FCC 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board FHLBB 

Federal Power Commission F P C 

Federal Trade Commissipn FTC 

General Accounting Office G A O 

General Services Administration GSA 

Government Printing Office G P O 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of , HEW 

Housing and Urban Development, Department of HUD 

Information Agency, United States VxTVirDTrio 

Interior, Department of the INTERIOR 

Interstate Commerce Commission • • ICC 

Justice, Department of • JUSTICE 

Labor, Department of > • - ^^^SLr 

Library of Congress • • • ^ONO 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration . t> «/m tctxt/- 

National Capital Housing Authority NAT CAP HOUS^^^^ 

National Credit Union Administration NAT CREDIT UNION 

National Labor Relations Board N L R B 

National Science Foundation N S F 

Navy, Department of n p n 

Office of Economic Opportunity • • • O E O 

Office of Management and Budget a ^amat 

Panama Canal Company/Canal Zone Government . . . PANAMA C.^NAL 

Railroad Retirement Board , • • 

Securities and Exchange Commission SEC 

Selective Service Commission • SEL SVC 

Small Business Administration • • • • S B A 

Smithsonian Institution ' • • • • l^ll^^^rxjr^xAx: 

Soldiers Home, United States SOLDIERS HOME 

State, Department of tp amq 

Transportation, Department of TRANS 

Treasury, Department of y^^"^^ 

Veterans Administration 
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APPENDIX B 
STATISTICAL TABLES 



SALARIES OF FULL-TIME TRAINING PERSONNEL BY AGENCY 



Agency 


Employee 
Development 

OffiP#»rc 


1 nctr iii't/^-rv 
(llall lILIUTo 


Administrative 
Support 


Clerical 
Support 


Total 


Agriculture 




$ 678,989 


S 149,592 


$ 383,038 


S 2 741 363 


Commerce 


517,828 


307,983 


252,051 


165,713 


1 243 575 


Army 


5,008,750 


940,159 


469,905 


848 437 




Navy 


4,861,006 


5,604,388 


571,707 


753,031 


1 1 790 132 


Air Force 


4,256,199 


2,167,377 


148,328 


441,279 


7,013 183 


Other Defense 


1,192,049 


1,321,412 


2,129,322 


392,710 


5 035 493 


HEW 


4,449,920 


1,588,873 


1,121,900 


1,142,855 


8 303 548 


HUD 


363,980 


— 


50,614 


70,267 


484,861 


Interior 


984,430 


232,112 


189,232 


252,438 


1,658,212 


Justice 


382,254 


1,950,874 


771,630 


777,509 


3,882,267 


Labor 


600, J 43 


13,909 


33,311 


86,976 


734,739 


Transportation 


2,561,797 


14,886,077 


5,525,132 


1,367,097 


24,340,103 


Treasury 


3,691,053 


1,568,010 


997,490 


1,169,396 


7,425,949 


DC Government 


731,772 


950,546 


285,371 


328,812 


2,296,501 


EPA 


112,514 


695,841 


140,913 


110,708 


1,059,976 


GAO 




157,232 




36,068 


193,300 


GSA 


352,133 


109,107 


124,248 


69,407 


654,895 


GPO 


155,535 


9,053 




15,351 


179,939 


Library of Congress . . 


34,032 


111,895 




17,497 


163,424 


NASA 


774,351 


57,214 


20,004 


129,231 


980,800 


GEO 


199,163 




73,353 


24,082 


296,598 


Panama Canal 


59,642 


274,032 


14,204 


28,377 


376,255 


RR Ret Board 


32,590 


49,947 


9,053 


13,026 


104,616 


Selective Service 


726,427 






42,423 


768,850 


SBA 


81,081 




9,657 


16,590 


107,328 


VA 


2,681,099 


5,7 '3,579 


239,906 


517,474 


9,212,058 


All Others * 


313,249 


54,117 


23,105 


53,849 


444,320 


TOTAL ........ 


. $36,653,141 


$39,502,726 


$13,350,028 


$9,253,641 


$98,759,536 



• W Ajicncies Reporting Less Than $101^000. 



RATIO OF FULL-TIME TRAINING i^ERSONNEL BY AGENCY 



Employee Total No. Employees 

Development Administrative Clerical Training Agency Per Training 

^^^"^•'y Officers Instructors Support Support ^ Personnel Population Person 

Agriculture 91 43 22 51 207 101702 491 

Commerce.. 30 25 21 28 104 32417 312 



Army 349 156 65 

Navy 315 513 44 

Air Force 278 177 12 

Other Defense 72 78 104 

HEW 253 95 175 

HUD 22 — 5 

Interior 58 17 16 

Justice 27 111 39 

Labor 30 1 3 

Transportation 135 785 259 

Treasury . , 221 107 68 

DC Government 44 86 22 

EPA 6 40 13 

GAO — .7 — 

GSA 21 11 9 

GPO 9 1 — 

Library of Congress . . 2 9 

NASA 42 3 2 

GEO 10 — 5 

Panama Canal 4 18 1 

Selective Service. 49 — — 

VA 158 343 18 

All Others* 24 7 3 

TOTAL 2250 2633 906 

• 21 AjenclM Reporting Fewer Than 10 FuU-Tlme Training Pertonnel. 
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APPENDIX C 



TRAINING RESOURCES PUBLICATIONS 



Except where otherwise noted, the following 
publications are available through the Government - 
Printing Office. 

1. Interagency Training Catalog of Courses. . 
Training programs open to Federal, state, 
or local government employees are described 
in this catalog. Intended primarily for the 
Washington, D. C. area clientele, it contains 
descriptions of courses and prerequisites for 
enrollment for courses offered by a number 
of Federal agencies. Similar information 
about interagency training courses is avail- 
able from the Regional Training Centers 
for the geographic areas served by the ten 
Regional Offices of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

2. Interagency Training Courses Calendar. 
Lists of courses to be offered during each 
quarter are published in this calendar. It 
also includes descriptions of courses that 
have been developed since the publication 
of the Interagency Training Catalogue and 
information about dates, costs, locations and 
offices to contact for registration or enroll- 

" " ment* information. This publication is not 
available from the Government Printing 
Office, but may be obtained from the Train- 
ing Assistance Division, Bureau of Training, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

3. Agency Training Centers for Government 
Employees. Information on agency operated 
training centers is provided in this publica- 
tion. It includes descriptive information 
about the general characteristics of these 
centers and the numbers and kinds of 
courses available through them. It is de- 
signed to furnish current training resource 
data for use by training officials and others, 
at Federal, state and local levels. 

4. Off-Campus Study Centers for Government 
Employees. This publication identifies fa- 
cilities that have been established by co- 
operative arrangements between academic 
institutions and Federal agencies to spon- 
sor continuing educational opportunities for 



Federal employees, it contains current in- 
formation about the programs and courses 
offered by educational i istitutions to em- 
ployees at Federal agency work sites after 
working hours. 

5 . A Catalog for A dult Continuing Educational 
Opportunities. This catalog is intended pri- 
marily for government personnel in the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. It 
contains information about the number and 
variety of programs offered at these centers 
and identifies contact points from which 
additional information may be obtained. 

6. Guide to Training Resources and Informa- 
tion Publications. This publication is a cur- 
rent directory of available publications on 
a variety of training topics such as training 
evaluation and programmed instruction. 

7. A Directory of Studies and Reports Related 
to Training and Education. This publication 
contains information about agency con- 
ducted studies and reports. It is issued as an 
aid to training program managers in plan- 
ning, developing and evaluating their own 
programs by making information about 
studies and reports developed by other 
agencies available for consideration. 

8. Instructional Systems and Technology: An 
Introduction to the Field and Its Use in 
Federal Training. This pamphlet provides a 
brief description of the instructional systems 
approach to training and explains some of 
the new techniques which have become 
popular with the advent of sophisticated 
audio-visual equipment, and programmed 
instruction. 

9. Application of a Systems Approach to 
Training: A Case Study. This case study 
explains the steps followed in developing 
the curriculum for the Consolidated Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Center, de- 
scribes the problems encountered and the 
solutions arrived at, and provides a general 
guide for others who wish to use a systems 
approach to curriculum development. 



Programmed Instruction: A Brief of Its De- 
velopment and Current Status. This paper 
offers a concise, non-technical synthesis of 
the major developments in programmed in- 
struction and includes some determination 
of the extent to which programmed materials 
are being applied in Federal agencies. 
Training Evaluation: A Guide to Its Plan- 
ning. Development and Use in Agency 
Training Courses. This paper describes one 
approach that can be used to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of internally developed and con- 
ducted agency training courses and includes 
a discussion of factors to be considered when 
implementing the evaluation program, a 
conceptual framework for evaluation, the 
essential steps in developing training objec- 



tives and an in-coursc training evaluation 
process. 

12. Computer Assisted Instruction: A General 
Discussion and Case Study. This pamphlet 
presents a general discussion of a relatively 
recent aspect of training technology (Com- 
puter Assisted Instruction) and describes 
the U.S. Naval Academy^s specific experi- 
ences in this area. 

13. Visual Materials: Guidelines for Selection 
and Use in Training Situation. This paper 
discusses the characteristics, advantages, 
limitations and uses of the most commonly 
encountered instructional media. In addi- 
tion, it offers guidelines that a training 
specialist can use when selecting visual ma- 
terials for group instruction. 



